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If it becomes necessary to kill such persons, they are driven
into a hut and burnt alive ; for then, we are informed, " the
fire will be a barrier which the spirit of the leprous or can-
cerous will not be able to pass to afflict the slayer ". Some
animals, such as elephants, rhinoceroses, and giraffes, are
also believed by the Lango to possess souls, which survive
their death and are dangerous to their slayers. So a hunter
who has killed one of these animals has to propitiate its
ghost by offerings, and especially by the sacrifice of a black
ram at his own door, before he is free to cut up the carcass.
The Lango abhor witchcraft and punish it with death.
Among the practices which adepts in the black art resort to
for the injury of others is the familiar one of bewitching
people by means of some relics of their person, such as cut
hair and nails and earth from their footprints. A convicted
wizard is clubbed to death and his body is burnt in a great
fire, while all the people run away, lest his dangerous ghost
should overtake them. On the other hand, magic is publicly
practised for certain useful ends, such as the procuring of
rain and of good harvests. The ceremonies at rain-making
are elaborate and last for several days. They are performed
annually at any time from April till July, but usually in
April. Songs and dances under trees form conspicuous
features of the rites, which consequently are sometimes
designated by a phrase which means " to dance the rain ".
Water is also thrown into the air and upon the leaves of trees
with a prayer for rain and a good harvest. That this latter
proceeding is an imitation of rain is proved by the words
of the prayer with which the old men accompany the action.
They say : "May rain fall as this water falls ; may it fall
on our grain and fructify it exceedingly, bringing joy and
increase to our wives and children." Sometimes, besides
dancing under trees, the people rush at them with much
noise and shouting to drive out the rain which they fancy
has taken shelter in their trunks ; and having thus expelled
it they tie ropes of plaited grass round the boles to prevent
the wind from blowing. If in spite of their ceremonies no
rain falls and the drought is prolonged, they think that
somebody is holding up or, as they put it, concealing the
rain by his magic. The old men, who take the lead in the